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TERRA-COTTAS FROM CORINTH 



[Plates X-XIII] 



The excavations at Corinth by the American School brought 
to light, in 1896, chiefly in the Theatre, a large number of 
terra-cotta figurines, which were published in this Journal 
(Vol. II, 1898, pp. 206-222). In the succeeding campaigns 
little new material was obtained until 1902. In that year, 
however, and in 1903 considerable " finds " of terra-cottas were 
made. The following pages present, first, selected specimens 
from among the mass of isolated finds, and, second, a " deposit " 
homogeneous in character. 

I. ARCHAIC TERRA-COTTAS 

1. Horse and rider, found in 1903 in a water-channel. 
Length, 0.08 m. Clay, buff. ' The figure is moulded by hand, 
with some help from a sharp instrument for cutting away the 
clay between the rider and the body of the horse, and also from 
the arms and the legs and the head of the rider. Many similar 
specimens were found at Corinth in 1896 (cf. Am. J. Arch. II, 
1898, p. 208, fig. 1, where parallels are cited) and in 1902. 
The type is well known ; cf. Winter, Die Typen der figilrlichen 
Terrakotten, I, p. 25, 1 ; p. 37, 1, 2, 3. 

In 1902 were found other primitive animals like Am. J. Arch. 
II, 1898, p. 208, fig. 2; ibid. p. 209, fig. 5; p. 210, fig. 9. 

2. Column-like figure, flaring slightly at the bottom, found 
in 1903, near the Ancient Fountain. Height, 0.065 m. Clay, 
dark brown. Similar figures were found in 1902. For the 
type cf . Jahreshefte des Oester. Arch. Inst. IV, 1901, p. 40, fig. 32, 
and Winter, op. cit. I, p. 24, 9. 
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3. Draped female figure, in relief, made in a flat mould, 
found in 1902 in the Stoa east of the Temple hill. She holds 
her right hand to her right breast, letting the left fall across 
her body. The face is oval-shaped like that of the Nicandra 
statue and has the bulging eyes of the archaic " Apollo " 
figures, and the arrangement of the hair on either side of the 
face resembles that of a figure from Arcadia (Kabbadias, G-lypta, 
no. 6), and a figure from Crete (Gardner, Handbook of Grreek 
Sculpture, p. 134). 

Among the archaic terra-cottas belongs also a mask of a 
woman; clay, buff; height, 0.03 m. ; found in 1902. The eyes 
are bulging, and the treatment of the hair is similar to that of 
the Apollo of Tenea. The head is crowned with a polos, 
painted bright red. The mask resembles in all respects one 
found at Corinth in 1900, and fig. 40 from Lousoi in the Jahres- 
hefte des Oest. Arch, Inst. 1901, p. 42, and one from Vari {Am. J. 
Arch. VII, 1903, p. 328, pi. xi, 12). 

In 1902 was also found a female figure resembling the archaic 
draped female statues in the Acropolis Museum at Athens and 
Heuzey, Les Figurines Antiques de Terre Ouite du Musee du 
Louvre, pi. xl, 2, and Winter, op. cit. I, p. 57, 2, 4. 

II. LATER TERRA-COTTAS 




No. 4, — Terra-cotta Torso. 



4. Right leg and part of torso, found in 1902 in the large 
sewer in front of the South Stoa. Length, 0.135 m. Clay, 
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cream color. The modelling of the loins dates the figure after 
the Persian Wars. 

5. Seated, draped female figure, found with No. 4. Height, 
0.045 m. Cream-colored clay. Traces of a white slip are 
visible. The modelling of the breasts leaves no doubt of the 
sex of the personage represented. 

6. Part of a small Corinthian capital, found in 1902 in the 
same s6wer. Height, 0.05 m. Cream-colored clay, with traces 
of a white slip. The workmanship is delicate and well done. 
Terra-cotta columns with Corinthian capitals are known, and 
No. 6 was probably part of a column (cf. Reinach et Pottier, 
La Necropole de Myrina, Appendice, p. 572, nos. 392, 393). 

7. Calf's head, hollow at the back. From mouth to fore- 
head, 0.065 m. Grayish clay, with traces of white slip. Work, 
rough and coarse. The head probably formed part of an entire 
figure. For terra-cotta bulls' heads, cf . Waldstein, The Argive 
Heraeum, II, p. 23, pi. xlviii, 1, 5, 17. 

8. Fragment of a thin terra-cotta relief, in two pieces, smooth 
on the back. Greatest height, 0.07 m. Terra-cotta reliefs, 
most of them archaic, representing scenes from daily life or 
mythology are common (cf . Schone, Griechische Reliefs, pis. xxx- 
xxxv ; Dumont et Chaplain, Les Ceramiques de la Grece propre, 
II, p. 226 ff. ; Pottier, Les Statuettes de Terre Quite dans VAnti- 
quits, p. 44; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Terra-Cottas, pp. 131-135, 152- 
155). The relief from Corinth represents a scene from daily 
life. To the left is a female figure. The narrow hips in 
proportion to the waist (a mistake common in Greek statues of 
girls), the'absence of any male sexual organs, and the distinctly 
small, rounded breasts, like those of a youthful, undeveloped girl 
(they are more apple-like than the drawing shows) point to the 
female sex. We cannot be sure in what action the girl was 
engaged. But a probable interpretation may be found in the 
object to the right, a short, fluted column, on which, at the 
height of the girl's hip, rests a basin of the form common in 
bathing scenes on red-figured cylices of the early fifth century 
and on gems (cf . Hartwig, Die Griechischen Meisterschalen, pis. 
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27 ; 67, 1 ; and p. 599, where many parallels are cited ; cf. Furt- 
wangler, Die Antiken Gremmen, Taf. xii, 39). It is the Xovrrjp or 
XovrrjpLov (cf. Dareniberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Louter, Lou- 
terion, p. 1317, and Balneum, p. 651 ; cf. also Guhl und Koner, 
Das Leben der Gr. und Rom. I, p. 279). The stumps of the 
arms indicate that they were raised. On top of the louter to 
the right is some object which would indicate another person to 
the right. Whether there were more than two, we cannot tell. 
9. Head of a youthful female figure, found in 1902 in the 
South Stoa. Height, as preserved, 0.05 m. Light chocolate 
clay. The hair is brushed back from the 
face and parted in the middle, and bears 
a wreath, the kvXlo-tos arecfxivos (cf. Athe- 
naeus, XV, 678), within which the hair is 
not worked. For similar wreaths on female 
figures cf. Winter, op. eit. II, p. 5, 5 ; p. 25, 
7 ; p. 46, 7; p. 97, 6; Pottier et Reinach, 
La Necropole de Myrina, pi. 24. 

10. Mask, found in 1902 in the South 
Stoa. Height, 0.05 m. Reddish clay. The 
wide-open mouth, the flattened nose, the 
heavy, scowling eyebrows, and the wreath leave no doubt that 
this is a comic actor's mask (cf. Pollux, Onomasticon, IV, 
143 ff.). The space of the mouth is 
filled with clay, round the edges of which 
the teeth are indicated. The hair is 
rendered by parallel wavy lines running 
back from the face, but the top of the 
head behind the wreath is left smooth. 
Another terra-cotta actor's mask from 
Corinth, though of a different type, is 
Martha, Catalogue des Figurines du Musee 
d'Athenes, no. 529, pi. vi, 6. In 1901 
a vase-handle with an actor's mask at the end was found at 
Corinth. 

11. Youthful male mask, found in 1902 in the sewer men- 




No. 9. 



- Terra-cotta 
Head. 




No. 10. — Terra-cotta 
Mask. 
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No. 11. — Terra-cotta Mask. 



tioned above. Height, 0.065 m. Light brown clay with an 
orange-color slip. The face is youthful, somewhat effeminate, 
and suggests Dionysus. The 
hair brushed up to look like 
horns, the fillet, and the grape 
clusters also point to a Dio- 
nysus (cf. Athenaeus, XI, 
476 ; Tibullus, II, 1, 3 ; and 
Roscher's Lexicon, s.v.). In 
this mask, as in No. 10, the 
pupils of the eyes are holes 
about the size of a pin-head 
which penetrate the eye-ball. 
12. Female head, found in 
1902 in the South Stoa. 
Height, 0.065 m. Cream- 
colored clay. The head is slightly turned to left and was once 
part of a whole figure. The eyes seem to be partly closed, and 
have a dreamy expression. The small 
mouth, with the corners slightly open, 
the depressed line below, and the round 
chin all contribute to the delicacy of the 
features, resembling somewhat Antiquites 
du Bospore, pi. lxviii, fig. 4. But the 
most striking thing is the elaborate 
coiffure. The top-knot finds a parallel 
in a terra-cotta female head from Elatea 
(cf. B. O.H. XI, 1887, pi. iv, no. 11) and 
in many statues, such as the Apollo Bel- 
vedere and the Capitoline Aphrodite. 

Many other terra-cotta heads were 
found, but mostly of poor work. Two 
perhaps deserve mention, a caricature 
head (No. 13) of a bald-headed old man 
with low forehead, heavy, protruding eyebrows, and large 
nose (for the same kind of caricature cf. Winter, op. cit. II, 




No. 12. — Terra-cotta 
Head. 
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p. 437, 1), and a type of female head, resembling the heads of 
the Tanagra figurines of the fourth century B.C. and Am. J. 
Arch. II, 1898, p. 218, fig. 28. 

III. TERRA-COTTAS FROM A DEPOSIT 

In 1903 was discovered, southwest of the Old Temple, a large 
number of terra-cottas, packed together in a mass between two 
pavements of crushed and compacted poros, a kind very fre- 
quent at Corinth. So many terra-cottas within a space about 
1.50 m. by 2 m. point to some temple or sanctuary where 
they had been brought as votive offerings. We know from 
inscriptions (C.I. a. 1570; I. G. [C.I. A.] II, 403, 404, 405; 
* KOfyaiov, V, p. 103, no. 13, and p. 189, no. 16; B. C.H. II, 1878, 
pp. 419 ff.) that when a temple or sanctuary became encumbered, 
the priests destroyed the votive offerings, dedicating a portion 
to the god or hero of the sanctuary. Often there were special 
vaults, as at Halicarnassus and Cnidus, for this purpose, called 
favissae by. the Romans (A. Gellius, Noct. Att. II, 10, 2, and 
Festus, s.v. favissae). Deposits of ex-votos similar to that at 
Corinth have been found at Tegea (Athen. Mitth. IV, pp. 168 ff.) ; 
at Corcyra (B. C.H. XV, pp. 1 ff.) ; at Elatea (B. C.H. XI, pp. 
405 ff.) ; at Athens at the Erechtheum, at the Asclepieum ; and 
at Magradi at the temple of Artemis Agrotera (Martha, op. cit. 
Introd. vii) ; at Delos (B. C.H. VI, p. 312) ; at Olympia (Bot- 
ticher, Olympia, p. 325) ; at Dodona (Carapanos, Dodone et ses 
mines) ; at the Ptoan sanctuary at Acraephiae (B.C.H. IX, 
1885, pp. 474 ff.) ; in Cyprus at Larnaca (Heuzey, Catalogue 
des figurines du Louvre, pp. 123-232 ; and Pottier, op. cit. pp. 
66-67 ; and Winter, op. cit. p. lxxxi) ; at Tarentum ( Gaz. Arch. 
1881-1882, p. 163 ; Arch. Zeit. XL, pp. 286 ff. ; Annali dell. Inst. 
Arch. 1881, p. 196 ; Winter, op. cit. pp. exv-cxvii) ; at Meta- 
pontum (Gaz. Arch. VIII, 1883, p. 70); at Capua (Bulletino, 
1876, p. 187 ; 1878, p. 25 and no. 93, 255) ; at Paestum (Annali, 
1835, p. 50; and Pottier, op. cit. p. 212; and Winter, op. cit. 
p. cxi) ; at Halicarnassus (Newton, History of Discoveries at 
Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidae, II, pp. 327, 331) ; at 
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Cnidus (ibid. II, part 2, p. 391) ; at Eretria (Athen. Mitth. 
XXV, 1900, p. 311) ; near Agrinion (ibid. p. 116) ; at Rhodes 
(ibid. VI, 1881, p. 3); at Ithaca (C. B. Acad. Inscr. 1904, 
p. 436 f.) and elsewhere. 

From what sanctuary our deposit comes, will appear after the 
terra-cottas themselves have been described. 

14. Upper part of female figure. Height, 0.05 m. The 
face, slightly turned to right, has delicate features ; the neck 
and breast are bare. She has pulled her garment up over hex- 
head, and it hangs down round the face over the shoulders. 
We are reminded of the many veiled figures found at Tanagra, 
which are often interpreted as mourning and brought into rela- 
tion with Demeter lamenting the loss of her daughter. 

15. Height, as preserved, 0.10 m. This is one of a large 
number of standing female figures found. It is perhaps of 
more interest than the others because of the drapery. The 
figure wears a chiton with apoptygma reaching nearly to the 
knees, and girded outside of the apoptygma just below the 
breasts. The left hand holds up the drapery, and the right 
hand holds a blue dove to the breast. There are traces of red 
on the drapery, and two shoes painted vermilion appear from 
under it. Parts of eight similar figures were found, but two 
have only one fold extending down in front. In a similar type, 
of which only one specimen came to light, the right hand hangs 
easily at the side and holds an oenochoe, and the left presses a 
round object to the breast. The drapery, however, remains 
the same, and the shoes are painted likewise with vermilion. 
Another allied type, of which several specimens were unearthed, 
is known from the campaigns of 1896 (cf. Am. J. Arch. II, 
1898, pp. 212 ff., fig. 18), 1899, and 1902. It is a widely 
spread type (cf. Winter, op. cit. I, p. 58, 3). One of the speci- 
mens, found in a water-conduit near the deposit, seems to hold 
a wreath in the left hand, hanging at the side, as Winter, 
op. cit. I, p. 104, 3, and p. 105, 6. Another shows a red band run- 
ning across the breast and descending on each side of the chiton. 
The same pattern occurs on examples found in 1896 (Am. J. 
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Arch. II, 1898, p. 215), and in 1898 and 1899. One has the 
polos yellow, face red, and drapery white with red border. 
Similar figures were found in great quantities at Corcyra 
(B.C.H. XV, pp. 32, 1 36, and pi. i), which suggests a close 
alliance in terra-cotta making between the mother-city and the 
daughter. This might well be in the first half of the fifth 
century B.C., the period to which Heuzey assigns such figures 
(ojt?. cit. text to pi. xviii, 2). The terra-cotta drawn belongs 
of course to the next century, as the drapery shows. 

16. Terra-cotta mirror, 0.055 m. long. Clay, buff. Seven 
whole ones and parts of four others were found. Their shape 
— disk and handle — makes it certain that these are mirrors. 
Compare those which terra-cotta figurines carry. All are 
painted on both sides, some yellow, some red. Similar speci- 
mens have been found in previous excavations at Corinth, 
but I know of no parallels in terra-cotta elsewhere. For 
such small votive mirrors in bronze see 'E<£\ 'Ap%. 1903, coll. 
175 f., fig. 9; Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum, II, pp. 264, 265, 
pis. xcii-xcv. 

17. Tablet with horse and rider in relief, 0.07 m. long. 
Back of the head of the rider is a hole for suspension. Traces 
of red color remain. This seems to be the most archaic of the 
large number of such reliefs found in the deposit. 

18. Length, 0.06 m. This horse and rider in relief is still 
archaic, but more advanced than No. 17. The rider is clad in 
a chlamys, a fold of which falls from the right shoulder. 
Another specimen like ours, and three in which the particular 
fold of the chlamys just mentioned is lacking, were also found. 
Two have traces of orange color. The tablet which is illus- 
trated has traces of the white slip on both sides, showing that it 
was dipped. Over the white on the tablet are traces of darker 
red and on the rider of a lighter red. The relief was undoubt- 

1 No. 12, fig. 4, on p. 32 (Winter, op. cit. I, p. 97, 4), has the dove in the right 
hand, but carries in the left an object which Lechat does not know. This, I 
think, is a key, and the figure may be a temple priestess. For such a key cf. 
Diels, Parmenides Lehrgedicht, Mit einem Anhang iiber griechische Thuren und 
Schlossen, and 'E</>. 'Apx. 1902, pp. 143 f., where several examples are cited. 
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edly made from the same mould as the three found in 1896 in 
the Theatre (cf. Am. J. Arch. II, 1898, pp. 211-212, fig. 17). 
The type is given in Winter, op. cit. II, p. 300, 2. 

Three reliefs form the transition between Nos. 18 and 19. 
In two the rider is nude except for the drapery over the right 
arm. The horse is in the same position as in fig. 18, but has 
even less life and spirit. Traces of pink remain on the rider. 
The third relief, 0.08 m. long, with traces of brown over the 
white slip, shows a decided advance. The head and neck, 
which are shorter than in No. 17, are full of life and the veins 
stand out (as in Winter, op. cit. II, p. 300, 3). The rider has 
his right arm bent at the elbow and wrapped up in his drapery. 
The left hand is bare, and holds the reins, which hang down in 
loops. 

19. Length, 0.09 m. In this relief the feet of the horse are 
not on the ground. The legs are raised in a prancing attitude, 
like those of some of the best horses in the Parthenon frieze. 
The fore legs are higher and bent in a curve. The horse was 
painted yellow and the background black. The type is Winter, 
op. cit. II, p. 299, 8. In 1902 in a water-conduit was found a 
similar specimen, in which the horse is pawing the air with its 
fore feet, the right hind foot bent forward and the left hind 
foot alone touching the ground. The head is held high, and 
even the tail shows life. 

In these reliefs there is probably a reference to some hero. 
The hero often appears as rider or hunter, especially in the 
Hero Reliefs (cf. Rouse, Grreek Votive Offerings, pp. 23 f., 
group 3 ; Athen. Mitth. VIII, p. 370 ; Philostrat. Her. 294 (680); 
Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, p. 94). Such reliefs have 
been found at Tarentum (cf. Arch. Zeit. XL, p. 312, where 
Wolters interprets the rider as a hero) ; at Metapontum (cf . 
Winter, op. cit. p. civ) ; at Troy, where they are connected with 
a hero cult (cf . Dorpfeld, Troja und Ilion, p. 443 ; Beilage, 
57) ; and in other places (for type cf . Winter, op. cit. pp. 298- 
302). They were common in hero shrines (cf. Aeneas Tacticus, 
38, 10). Perhaps the phrase ttivclkiov npceLtcov (if that be 
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the right reading) refers to such reliefs as those found at 
Corinth. 

20. Reclining figure. Clay, buff. Seven unbroken speci- 
mens and parts of forty-four others were found in the deposit, 
and one in the water-conduit above mentioned. In 1902 and 
previous years such figures were also unearthed (for those of 
1896 cf. Am. J. Arch. II, 1898, pp. 215 f., fig. 21). The length 
varies from 0.06 m. to 0.08 m. Most are in one piece and 
slightly concave on the back. But some have an additional 
piece of clay attached so that there is an opening at the bottom, 
a method common in the manufacture of terra-cottas (so in 
terra-cottas from Corcyra, cf. B.C.H. XV, 1891, p. 13, and in 
reclining figures from Tarentum in Bonn, cf. Arch. Zeit. XL, 
p. 286). One piece has an opening or vent hole at the back 
instead of at the bottom. The couch is draped in nearly every 
case, and the drapery hangs down at both ends. In one 
instance there is no drapery, and the supporting leg at the 
head of the couch is square with projections at the bottom. 
In one fragment the leg at the foot of the couch, painted pink, 
is a sphinx. The upper leg is missing. This reminds one of 
the k\ivy) (T(f)i,yyd7rov<; which Athenaeus (V, 197 a) mentions 
(cf . Miss Ransom, Couches and Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, 
and Romans, pp. 109, 112, n. 27). In all the specimens the 
figure rests its left arm on a pillow or cushion (this does not 
appear clearly in the drawing), the left leg lies flat on the 
couch, the knee bent outward. But the right leg is raised. 
The head faces to the front and wears a polos. The hair differs 
in various specimens. Often a lock seems to hang down on 
either side of the head to the breast. Sometimes it is matted. 
In most cases it is like that of the terra-cotta which is drawn, 
consisting of rings encircling the face and ending on either 
shoulder close to the neck. As a rule the breast is bare, and 
a little lower begins the mantle, which falls over the left 
arm and across the body to the bottom of the couch, leaving 
the right arm naked. Sometimes there are traces of a 
chiton over the breast, and here the figure is undoubtedly 
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female. 1 But in other cases the figure is male. This is 
shown by the largeness of the chest and by the red paint, 
which, as is well known, is the conventional color for men's 
flesh in ancient art. The right arm falls across the lap to 
the front of the couch, and the right hand holds generally a 
phiale. In two cases a cantharus replaces the phiale. The 
cantharus occurs in figures of the same type found at Tarentum 
(Arch. Zeit. XL, p. 295, figs. 18, 19; cf. also Gaz. Arch VII, 
pp. 157-158 ; Winter, op. cit. I, p. 200, 6, and p. 205) and at the 
sanctuary of the Cabiri near Thebes (Athen. Mitth. XV, 1890, 
p. 358 ; Winter, op. cit. I, p. 193, 1 ; and also in Winter, op. cit. 
I, p. 193, 6 ; p. 194, 6). Lenormant ( Gaz. Arch. VII, p. 163) and 
Evans (J.H.S. VII, 1886, pp. 8 ff.) interpret such figures as 
Dionysus. But the cantharus could easily replace the phiale to 
vary the monotony of the type, and we actually find in speci- 
mens otherwise identical now cantharus, now phiale, and in 
some cases nothing, as in Kekule, Ant. Terra-kotten, II, p. 19, 
fig. 40. The cantharus points rather to the Hero Feast which is so 
often represented in marble reliefs (cf. Furtwangler, Sammlung 
Sabouroff, pis. xxx-xxxiii, ' Terra-cotta,' Einl., p. 13; 'Sculpt.' 
Einl., p. 27; also Miss Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, pp. 350 ff.). Wolters (Arch. Zeit. XL, pp. 303 
f.) interprets the figures from Tarentum in the same way, 
i.e. as heroes. There is certainly no reference to the lectisternia 
of gods or goddesses, as Heuzey thinks (pp. cit. text on pi. iii). 
The type of a reclining figure 2 is wide-spread, and there are 
many parallels (cf. Winter, op. cit. I, pp. 191-207). Generally 
the figures are much larger than ours, and a female person is 
represented at the foot of the couch, and often also a child. 
They are painted, as also are those from Corinth. The terra- 
cotta here illustrated has brown on the polos, body, and 

1 Lenormant {Gaz. Arch. VII, p. 160) does not believe that the type of a 
reclining woman exists, but among the figures found at Corinth are some whose 
female sex cannot be doubted. 

2 Kekule, op. cit. p. 13, fig. 19, u Nicht aus Megara bekannt ist der aus Selinus 
in mehreren Exemplaren vorhandene Typus einer liegenden Figur welcher fast 
uberall mit allerlei Veranderungen vorkommty 
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drapery. The couch has only the white slip remaining, but 
blue is well preserved on the cantharus. There are traces of 
color on the other specimens also. The colors vary, and many 
different combinations occur. Red, brown, and pink are used 
for the flesh ; red, blue, black, pink, and yellow for the couch ; 
red, blue, black, and pink for the drapery; yellow and blue for 
the phiale. In one case the breast is brown, the drapery pink, 
the phiale yellow and also the couch ; in another the body is 
brown and the drapery blue ; in another the breast red, and 
the couch red with a yellow border below. The body can be 
red and the couch blue ; or the body brown and the couch red ; 
or the body brown, the drapery pink, and the couch blue. In 
one case the upper part of the couch is blue, the lower part 
pink. The red varies in shades, sometimes being so dark that 
it has a brownish color, sometimes so bright that it is probably 
the [jllXtos or iLivcoTrfe which was used for terra-cottas (cf. 
B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 503, n. 3, and Lucian, Lexiph. 22). 

21. Shield of the " Argive" type. Total diameter, 0.086 m. 
Clay, buff. Traces of white slip on the outside. Besides the 
whole specimen which is drawn parts of nine others were 
found, some larger, others smaller and thinner. In one broken 
example there are two round holes in the rim so that the shield 
could be hung up. In the one drawn there are no holes. On 
the central part are distinct traces of blue, and on the rim red. 
Probably all the shields were painted blue, with a red avrv% 
or rim. In one case there is red on the inside. Terra-cotta 
shields have previously been found on the Acropolis in Athens ; 
in a grave at Eretria (now in Athens, Berlin, and Boston, cf. 
Arch. Anzeiger, 1898, p. 142; Am. J. Arch. II, 1898, p. 147; 
Report of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts for 1897, pp. 36-37, 
nos. 42-69 ; Athen. Mitth. XXVI, 1901, p. 360 f., pi. xv ; Berlin, 
Antiquarium, Inv. 7418, 8529) ; at Eleusis, along with Corinthian 
vase fragments ('Ec^.'A/^. 1898, p. 69), and at the 'beehive' 
tomb of Menidi (cf . Wolters, Jahrb. d. arch. Inst. XIV, 1899, pp. 
118 ff. and fig. 25, p. 119). Others are Furtwangler-Loeschcke, 
Mykenische Vasen, p. 40, 1, and Stackelberg, Grdber der Hellenen, 
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pi. lxx, 6, 7, the latter decorated with gorgon-heads. An 
oval terra-eotta shield, 0.08 m. in diameter, is Frohner, Terres- 
cuites dAsie de la Collection Julien Grreau, pi. 53. The shields 
from Menidi are somewhat larger than ours and have linear 
patterns painted in brown-red over the white slip, which is 
found also on the inside. Another difference is that the shields 
from Menidi have handles. Wolters (op. cit. p. 127) rightly 
concludes that they point to a hero-cult ; as do in all prob- 
ability also the shields from Corinth. 

22. Thin, oblong tablet, 0.05 m. high, w T ith relief of cuirass. 
Clay, buff. Below the upper edge is a hole for suspension. 
The cuirass is of the usual form of leather cuirass, with shoulder 
pieces and two rows of flaps at the bottom. On both tablet 
and cuirass the white slip remains, with traces of the pink 
which was painted over the white. Terra-cotta cuirasses in 
the round are known (cf. Winter, op, cit. I, p. 386, 4, 5) ; but 
this, so far as I recollect, is the first specimen of a terra-cotta 
cuirass in relief. 

23. Thin tablet, 0.055 m. high, with helmet of Corinthian 
type in relief. Clay, buff. The helmet faces to left. The 
nose piece is not visible, as on the snake stelai. At the top 
of the helmet there is a knob forming part of the crest, which 
does not appear on the tablet, but was probably painted. 
The whole is covered with yellow over the white slip. 

24. Stele, .0.145 m. high, surmounted by a "Corinthian" 
helmet in relief and bearing a twisting serpent below. Parts 
of eleven stelai of a larger type like the one drawn have been 
found. In these the tail of the snake often projects over the two 
steps at the bottom and has six bends. The stele tapers toward the 
top and reminds one of those painted on white lecythi (cf . the 
stele, surmounted by a Corinthian helmet in Baumeister, Denk- 
mdler, fig. 1939, with the inscription ' Ayafie/jLvcov, and the stele with 
a Corinthian helmet on its face, in White Athenian Vases in the 
British Museum, pi. xi). Of a smaller type, 0.12 m. high, were 
found three whole stelai and pieces of twenty-seven others, six- 
teen showing the helmet. In this type the snake has only four 
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bends, and in place of the two steps there are two mouldings, 
sometimes only one. There seems to be still a third type. In 
one piece found there is no moulding at the top, and the helmet 
faces to the left. In two other cases the helmet faces to the 
left. In all three types the white slip remains on both front 
and back. On many the colors remain. The helmets are 
generally yellow, sometimes red. The snakes are usually blue, 
but sometimes red. One snake is yellow. One helmet has 
yellow well preserved on it, but the crest is red. When the 
helmet is yellow, the snake is generally red. When the helmet 
is red, the snake is blue. 

The question at once arises as to the use of these unique 
stelai and w r hence they come. The helmet suggests a warrior 
or hero, and a stele surmounted by a "Corinthian" helmet 
does occur at the grave of a warrior (cf. above). Stele and 
snake are connected with the cult of the dead (cf. Rouse, Greek 
Votive Offerings, pp. 6 f . ; Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, pp. 329 ff.). The snake occurs on the archaic 
Spartan reliefs representing the Hero Feast (cf. Sammlung Sa- 
bouroff, I, pi. i ; Athen. Mitth. II, pp. 301 f. 459 ; IV, pp. 163, 193 ; 
VII, p. 163). The snake alone is carved on an early Spartan 
tombstone (Brunn-Bruckmann, 226) as if it embodied a hero. 
In the museum at Sparta, and also at Berlin, there are a num- 
ber of slabs bearing snakes only. In the sanctuary of the 
Mistress in Arcadia were found terra-cotta images of snakes 
(cf. Frazer, Pausanias, IV, 370), but these are not stelai. 
From Pausanias we learn that a hero or god often took the 
form of a snake (cf. Paus. I, 24, 7; 36, 1; IV, 14, 7). The 
stelai from Corinth, then, probably were votive offerings in 
some shrine or sanctuary of a hero. 

The question is whence this deposit comes. The answer has 
been suggested already in the case of some of the terra-cottas. 
The stele with the snake and the " Corinthian " helmet, the 
tablets with reliefs of helmet and cuirass, the shields, the 
reclining figures, and the reliefs of horse and rider are in all 
probability ex-votos from the sanctuary of some chthonian 
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deity or, better, of some hero. This conclusion is drawn from 
analogy with Hero Reliefs in sculpture. For example, on a 
relief from Cumae now in Berlin (Cat. Berlin Sculptures, no. 
805) is represented a hero astride a prancing horse, like No. 19. 
behind him his heroized wife, before him a group of wor- 
shippers. On the wall hang helmet and shield (cf. also Athen, 
Mitth. XXV, pp. 176 f.). That the reclining figure points to a 
hero is clear from comparison with the so-called " Funeral 
Banquet " and "Hero" Reliefs in sculpture. To bring the terra- 
cotta mirrors and female figures and other " finds " into rela- 
tion with some hero would be fanciful, but it is not necessary 
that all the offerings in the sanctuary of a hero should have 
direct reference to him. We cannot determine in the sanctuary 
of what hero these terra-cottas were anathemata. Since they 
date from the sixth and fifth, and perhaps the beginning of the 
fourth century, and since the sanctuary was destroyed long 
before the days of Pausanias, we are left to guesses. 

David M. Robinson. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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